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PREFACE. 



The following pages are a compilation from the best and 
most accessible books on the science of language, supple- 
mented by facts derived from personal observation. They 
do not pretend to be anything more than an outline for the 
use of those who, having no knowledge of Linguistic Science, 
wish to record and preserve dialects of obscure and uncivi- 
lized tribes with whom they may come into contact; or any 
of the countless local peculiarities of the leading Indian 
languages which may be spoken in their neighbourhood. 
Unscientific persons can often render great service to Science 
by simply recording faithfully and intelligently facts which 
come under their notice. 

It is hoped that this little sketch may be of use to such 
persons, and its very incompleteness and omissions may lead 
to a desire to become better acquainted with the useful and 
fascinating study of the science of human speech. 

Chumparun, ) 

August %bih, 1866. j 
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Note.— In these pages the spelling of Indian words follows, as 
a rule, the system of Professor Wilson ; but I have departed from 
that system in the case of well known words, which it would be mere 
pedantry to write according to a philosophical system, now that the 
old spelling has become so well known and is so oniversally used. 
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CHAPTER L 



CLASSIFICATION OF LANGUAGES. 

The languages of Europe and Asia are divided into three 
great families : 

1. Indo-Germanic. | 2. Semitic; 

3. Turanian. 

1. The Indo-Germanic family includes the following 
classes : — 



1. Indie. 

2. Iranic. 

3. Celtic. 

4. Italic. 



6. Teutonic. 

6. Sclavonic, 

7. Hellenic. 

8. Illyric. 

Of these only the first two classes are found in India. 
2. The Semitic family comprises — 

1. Arabic. | 2. Hebrew* 

3.. Aramaic. 
Nothing more need be said about this family, as no Semitic 
languages are spoken in India ' ♦ 

^ The Arabic element, which so largely enters into the spoken dialects of 
India, is no exception to this rule, because the Arabic words so used are not 
inflected or conjugated according to strict Semitic canons. 
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3. The Turanian family is divided into two branches. 
It is only with the southern branch that the present work 
has any concern. It includes the following classes : 

-1. Thaic. I 3. Lohitic. 

2. Himalayic. I 4. K6I. 

5. Dravidic. 

I. Indo-Gerraanic family. 

1. Indie class. 

The earliest representative of this class is the language of 
the Vedas, the most ancient recorded form of Sanskrit. The 
Prakrit dialects, and the Pali or sacred language of Bud- 
dhism, may be considered either as derived from Sanskrit, or 
as dialects of it. The languages of this class at the present 
day are the following : 



1. Hindi.. 

2. Bengali. 

3. Punjabi. 

4. Sindhi. 

5. Marathi. 



6. Gajerati. 

7. Nepalese. 

8. Uriya. 

9. Assamese. 
10. Kashmin. 



11. Doghra. 

The dialects of Hindi are very numerous. The chief are : 



(a.) Maithil ; spgken in Porneah 

and.Tirhoot. 
(&.) Magadh ; in South Behar. 
(c.) Bbojpari ; in Shahabad, Sarun, 

Chumparun, Goruckpore, 

Eastern Oudb, and Benares. 
{d.) Kosali; in Oudh and Kohil- 

khund. 



(e.) Brijbbasba; Upper Doab, Agra, 

and Delhi. 
(/.) Kanouji ; Lower Dgab. 
(g,) Bajpoot dialects, very numer- 

OQS ; Rajpootana. 
{h.) Bundelkhand dialect ; from the 

Cbambal to the Soane. 



Punjabi has many dialects. In fact in the Punjab every 
district )ias its own dialect, and some districts have more 
than one. 



J 
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Sindhi is divided into 



(a.) Siraihi of Upper Sindh. 
(6.) Lar of Lower ditto. 



(c ) Ooch of Multan. 
(d^) Kachi of Kacb. 



Marathi has two dialects — . 

(a,) Konkani. t (i-) Dakhini. 

Nepalese pure is called Parbattia or Pabaria; sligbtly 
different are the dialects of 



(a.) Palpa. 
(6.) . Kumaoiv 

2. Iranic class. 



(c.) Gurhwal. 
id) Tharu.. 



Zend is the j^arent of the languages of this class, and 
stands in a position anal6gous to Sanskrit in the Indie class. 
Pehlevi, Huzvaresh, and ^ the languages intermediate between 
Zend and modern Persi^in occupy a similar relative positiott 
to Prakrit. Thie moderq lotDgiiages are j 



\^ Persian. 
2.' Kurdish. 



3.' Puslitu. 
4. Ossitinian. 



5. Armeiiiatf. 



It is unnecessary to go into details concerning these lan- 
guages which are beyond the limits of India. Nor isMt, 
for the same reason,, necessary to give the languages of the 
remaining classes of this family. We, pass on to theTuraniaa 
family, 

III. Turanian family, southern branch. Class 1. Tha'ic 
or Siamese. 
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Contains the following languages : 

1. Siameseor Thai; spoken in Siam. {4. Khamti ; spoken in Barmah. 

2. Kh6 or Kambojan ; spoken in 1 5.. Mon ^, Pegu. 

Kamboja. 1 6. Shan „ Tenasserim. 

3. Laos ; spoken in Central Siam. 17. Palaong „ Northern Burmah. 

Besides other languages lyiiig beyond the limits of British 
settlements or British influence. 

Class 2. Himalayic. (Sub-Himalayan of Max Miiller). 



1. Bhotia or Bhotanta. 
\ Sikkim. 



2. Lepcba 

3. Limbu 



4. Kiranti ; valley of the Arun, 
eastern Hepal. 

b. 3Iurmi, eastern Nepal, higher 
ranges. 

i6. GurungS ditto. 

7. Newar, central NepaL 

8. Magar*, lower ranges, central 

> 

Nepal. 

9. Bramhu, lower ranges, central 
Nepal. 



1 



Oudh Terai. 

10. Chepang ] (The Hayus 

11. Vayn (Hayu) J-are also found 

12. Kusunda { in eastern 

J Nepal). 

13. Sunwar , western Nepal. 

14. Sarpa, ditto. 

15. Kanawari or Milchan. 

16. Tibarskad. 

17. Hundesi. 

18. Darahi or DorH ^ 

19. Den war 

20. Pahri y Central 

21. Kaswar [ Nepal. 

22. Pakhya 
I 23. Thaksya 



1 



The above languages form the Himalayan proper or Sub- 
Himalayan class. The trans-Himalayan or Tibetan classj 
it is beyond our province to notice. 



^ Pr. Campbell places these two among Hindi dialects. His reason, 
liowever, is not a good one. It is that these tribes are Brahmanical in 



religion. 
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3. Lohitic or Burmese class; contains— 



1. Burmese. 

2. Dhimai— Nepal&Bhotan Terai. 

3. Mechi, ditto. 

4. Borro; Cacliar. 

5. Garo ; Garo Hills. 

6. Aka, northern frontier of Assam. 

7. Abor 

8. Mishmi 
-9. Miri 

10. Ddfla 

11. Ka88ia(Cossya), southern iron 
tier of Assam. 

12. Mikir 
18. Angami ^aga 
14 Naga 
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15. Singhpho ; southern frontier 
of Assam. 

16. Kookie ; North of Chittagong ; 
Tipperah, &c. 
Mug ; Arakan. 
Khumia 
Mm 
Sak 

21. Tunghlu „ 

22. Kukheng ,/ 

23. Eoladyn river dialects, (said to 
be very numerous.) 

24. Munipooree dialects* 

25. Koreng dialects. 

26. Karen dialects. 



17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



>♦ 
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The Caucasus itself, with all its accumulation of mu- 
tually unintelligible forms of speech, within a comparatively- 
small area, is less remarkable for the density of its languages 
than the parts now under notice. Whether we look to the 
Garo, Kassia, and Mikir areas themselves, or to the parts which 
immediately underlie them, viz., Cachar, Sylhet, Tipperah, 
and Chittagong ; whether we look to the Naga districts of 
Assam, and the parts which lie due south of them, or the 
valley of the Upper Irawaddy and its feeders, we find an 
accumulation of actual languages, or possible dialects, such 
as we rarely find in the old world elsewhere.'^ — Latham^ 

Elements of Comparative Philology,'^ page 36. 

4. The K61 class contains — 



t< 



1. 


Sonth&l. 




5. Xolehan or H6. 


2. 


K61 of Chyebassa. 




6. K.hond of Sambhalpoor, &c. 


3. 


Bhumij of Purulia. 




7. Gond. 


4 


Mandalip €hota Nagpoor. 


- 


8. Uraon of Sirgujah. 




9. 


Kaj 


mahali. 
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5. The Drfi vidian class comprises 

1. Telugu. 

2. Tamil. 

3. Kanarese. 

4. Malayalam. 
6. Tuluvu. 
6. Kodugu, Cooig. ' 



» 



>» 



l" 



7. Tudu, Nilgiri Hills. 

8. Budugur 

9. Irular 

10. Kohatar ,, 

11. Brahut, Biluchistan. ^ 

12. SinghaleseS Ceylon. 



^ The large proportion of wordft of Sanskrit origin in the classipal 
Singhalese, or £lu, has led Max MuUer to class it with Aryan dialectsv // •^^^>' 
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CHAPTER TI. 



ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

In the annexed map the languages of the Indo-Germanic 
family are shown in red, those of the Turanian family in 
blue, and the area of each language is approximately marked,. 
In the Himalayas the two families, as far as we have data 
for them, are so intermixed that it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to lay down definite boundaries. Especially is this the 
case in the large kingdom of Nepal, which is still a terra 
incognita in many respects. 

It will be seen that the tract colored red divides the blue 
into two parts, between which it comes like a wedge from 
west to east, breaking through at Rajmahal, and spreading 
out eastwards again into a wide area, till it meets the blue 
line beyond Chittagong. 

Historically, there is little doubt that at an early period 
the whole of India, in common with all eastern and southern 
Asia, was held by races speaking languages of the Turanian 
family. The Aryan race, speaking a language of the Indo- 
Germanic family, entered India from the north-west, and 
gradually worked its way down the valley of the Ganges, 
driving the Turanians into the then almost impenetrable 
forests and hills of the south. The tide of expulsion was 
chiefly southwards. Unconquered Turanian races already held 
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the mountain fastnesses of the Himalayas and the deadly 
forests of the Terai; whereas the great " Dakshindranya/' 
or southern forest, was, as far as we know, uninhabited ; and 
consequently the migration of the flying Turanians was less 
restricted in that direction. It is necessary, however, to notice 
in passing that there was some little displacement of Tura- 
nians northwards to the hills, to account for the fact that 
some of the traditions of Northern Behar mention tribes 
(such as the Kichak or Kiratas, for instance) inhabiting 
the plains in former times who are now only found in Nepal. 
Still the mass of ancient legendary poems describes the 
expelled nations as flying southwards. 

In spite, of expulsions and oppressions, however, there is 
reason to believe that a considerable number of Turanians 
remained still in the Valley of the Ganges ; and it is to the 
obstinacy with which they retained certain characteristics of 
their original speech, that we must ascribe some of the pecu- 
liarities of modern north-Indian languages * . 

At a much later period the Aryan colonies penetrated the 
hills of Nepal and the western and central Himalayas, but 
did not entirely drive out the Turanian populations. Hence 
the perplexing mixture of dialects which we find in the 
Himalayas. 

In the south, again, the Turanians held, and still hold, 
the low ranges of the Rajmahal and Kymore hills, and the 
wild country which stretches south-east to Orissa and south- 
west to the Nerbudda. Those Turanian tribes who pene- 
trated into the extreme south were afterwards civilized by 



^ I allude here chiefly to the Hindi post-positions, especially *'£b, 
and to the method of forming the plural by addition oC " /o^'*— " «»&,'* etc. 
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Brahmins from Aryan India, but those who lived in the hill 
ranges remained in their original savage state. This explains 
why in the Dravidian class of languages we find so many 
words of Sanskrit origin ; and why the Tamil, Telugu, and 
Canarese -peoples are in possession of a eivilizatiou so far 
superior to that of the Coles and Gonds. 

To the east, the hill ranges which divide Assam from 
Sylhet, and the Tipperah and Chittagong ranges, mark the 
utmost limits of living Aryan extension. I say living, be- 
cause in the fossilized form of Pali, an Aryan language was 
<;arried by Buddhism into the Siamese Peninsula, Java, and 
the Asiatic Archipelago. 

The Mahomedan invasions of India did not alter the 
areas occupied by the two great families above-mentioned. 
The invaders were a very mixed multitude, consisting of 
Arabs, Persians, Afghans, Turks of the Chagatai, Osbek and 
other tribes, and Mongolians generally. The only results, 
as far as language is concerned, of their arrival in India, 
were the creation of the Urdu or Hindustani and the? 
introduction of a mass of Arabic words which have estab- 
lished themselves in almost every Indian language, though 
their influence is more perceptible in those of the Indo- 
Germanic family than in those of the Turanian. 
- A brief review of the languages at present spoken in 
India, describing their geographical limits, will illustrate this 
part of the subject more fully* 

Beginning at the north-west angle of India, we find in 

the Peshawur and Hazara valleys and in the district east of 

the Indus, called Chach Hazara, the Pushtu language spoken 

with various local modifications. 

In the mountain ranges between the Punjab and the Valley 

B 
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of Cashmir^ the Doghra dialect or dialects are spoken^ and 
in the Valley itself Cabhmisi. 

From the Indus on the west to the Sutlej on the east, and 
from the mountains to the neighbourhood of Mooltan, we find 
Punjabi. This language is scarcely spoken alike in any two 
towns. The purest Punjabi is spoken between the Rivers Ravi 
and Beds, and generally the further south you go the wilder 
and more remote from the Hindi standard becomes the speech. 
Punjabi is really nothing more than a dialect of Hindi, and 
is probably descended from the S&raswati Prdkrit, but by 
virtue of having a different alphabet it has come to be con- 
sidered a separate language. 

South and east of the Sutlej, Punjabi fades away impercep- 
tibly into Hindi- The exact boundary cannot be fixed. On 
the banks of the Sutlej you are among Punjabis ; travelling 
eastwards to the banks of the Jumna you find yourself among 
Hindustanis. 

The Hindi covers a greater area than any oHier Indian 
dialect. The western boundary may be placed about Sirhind 
(76° 30' long., 30° 45' lat.), and goes side by side with Pun- 
jabi south-westwards through the deserts of Patiala and 
Bhawulpoor, till it meets Sindhi near Jysulmere. It then 
turns westwards through Oodeypore, where it is conterminous 
with Gujarati and Mahrathi. About Indore the three lan- 
guages meet. From this point the Vindhya range bounds it 
to the south as far as the Sone, which it follows northwards 
to Sirgooja, thence skirting the Sonthal and Rajmahal hills to 
the Ganges, which it crosses at or near 87° 45' long., and goes 
in a line due north to the hills. These boundaries are of 
course approximate only. Except w^ere natural barriers, as 
mountains or seas^ occur, we nowhere find- one language 
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leaving off, and another beginning at a given spot. Thus the 
Hindi of Purneah, as you go eastwards, gets more and more 
tinged with Bengali, till at last you reach a point where there 
is no Hindi at all traceable in. it ; but it is impossible to point 
out the exact spot where you cease to hear Hindi or begin to 
hear Bengali. Similarly, in Central India> it would be diflS- 
cult to fix upon a point where the language ceased to be 
Hindi and began to be Mahrathi, or Gond, or Kole ' . 

Bengali begins where Hindi leaves off, somewhere between 
Purneah and Dinajpore, and is bounded on the north by the 
hills as far as Assam, where it blends into Assamesdl Thence 
turning south it is bounded by the hills which lie east of the 
Brahmaputra, till it &des away about Chittagong. In this 
last place the dialect is a curious mixture of bad Hindi and 
corrupt Bengali. The western boundary of Bengali is formed 
by the Rajmahal hills, and southwards through Bancoorah 
and Midnapore to the Subanrikha, which it follows to the sea. 

AsSAMESB, which is closely akin to Bengali, is spoken along 
the valley of the Brahmaputra from Gwalpara to Sudiya. 

Uriya extends along the seacoast from the Subanrikha to 
near Ganjam ; landwards its boundary is uncertain, it melts 
gradually into the Khond and other rude hill dialects and co- 
exists with them. In Bustar and the neighbourhood, some 
classes speak Uriya and some Khond. I am informed that 
Hindustani and Bengali are much used as a means of inter- 
course between different classes. If this be true, it is only 



^ It would be useful if persons living on frontiers between two langua^^es 
would collect and publish facts tending to fix the eiact limits of each. The 
books at present accessible are in many instances, I am' convinced, wrong on 
this point* 
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another instance of the strong tendency of Hindustani to sup- 
ply the place of a lingua franca in all parts of India. 

The whole of that net-work of low hills, whose northern* 
most point abuts upon the Ganges at Sikrigalli, while its 
southern ranges look down upon Nagpore, the part of India 
^ast known to Europeans, is inhabited by the wild Koles, Gonds, 
and other Turanian tribes. The nine languages of class 4 of 
the Turanian family occupy this region. The distribution of 
them cannot be given with any approach to accuracy. Its 
more accessible portions are encroached on from the east by 
Bengali, ^he west by Hindi, and the south by Telugu. The 
languages themselves are ^aily losing ground, and receding 
before the more civilized forms of speech which hem them in. 

The Gond, one of these languages, passes nearNagpore into 
Mahrathi, which is in point of area and general importance 
second only to Hindi among Indian languages. From Nag- 
pore it goes northwards to Indore, then southwards in an ill- 
defined direction to Surat, where it meets the sea. Prom 
Indore to Surat the boundary between it and Gujarati is 
vaguely laid down in books, and I have met no one who 
could give me accurate data. Shil tribes in the hills of 
Khandeish occur here, speaking a Kole dialect. From Nag- 
pore the southern line of Mahrathi runs through Berar 
to Bejapbre, and thence through the Belgaum and Dharwar 
districts to the sea, somewhere south of Goa, where it blends 
into Canarese. 

Gujarati is bounded by Mahrathi on east and south, on the 
north it merges into Hindi in Marwar and Oodehpore. To 
the west it meets Kachi and Sindhi about 70° 15". 

Kachi occupies the isolated peninsula of Kach. 

Sindhi is spoken in the valley of the lower Indus from 
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Mooltatt to the sea ; on the east it merges into the Rajpootana 
dialeets of Hindis and on the west into the Belueh 
dialects. 

About Ganjam on the East Coast TsLuau is first heard? 
and it prevails all down the coast to Pulicat, close above 
Madras. Its northern boundary is conterminous with Urijra, 
the Kol dialects and Mahrathi. West of Hydrabad it meets 
the cognate Canarese, and goes thence to the eastern boundary 
of Mysore, whence it is conterminous with Tamil as far as 
Madras. 

The Tamil area is bounded on the north by Tdugu, and 
extends south to Cape Comorin, and along a small part of the 
western coast to Trivandrum. On the west it is bounded 
by the Ghauts and the Nilgiris and the . eastern boundary of 
Mysore, till it meets the Telugu near Cuddapah. It is also 
spoken in the north of Ceylon. 

The Malayalam begins about Trivandrum, and extends 
northwards between the Ghauts and the sea to Mangalore, 
where it yields to Tulu and Canarese. 

Canarbsb is spoken throughout Mysore and Canara. Its 
northern boundary is conterminous with Mahrathi. 

TuLTJ or Tuluvu is spoken in a small area round Mangalore^ 
along the Malabar Coast ; Kudugu in Coorg. 

To return now to the Himalayas where the various dialects 
are mixed together in great confusion ; on the northern Assam 
frontier are found, in the following order from east to west, the 
Aka, Abor, Dofla, Miri, Mishmi ; next to these is Bootea, 
which carries us as far east as the Teesta. Sikkim, or the 
country between the Teesta and the Singhaleela range, 
contains the Lepcha and Limbu dialects. The Sikkim Terai 
gives us the Dhimal, Bodo or Mechi, ^nd Koch, which latter 
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also occupy the plains of Koch Bihar^ and the northern parts 
of Bungpoor^ Dinajpoor^ and Pomeah. 

In Nepal^ according to Mr. Hodgson and Dr. Campbeirs 
researches^ we find a perfect maze of dialects. Beginning 
from the Singhaleela range^ we find Limbu or Kiranta, 
which goes west as far as the Dadkoosi River (86° 44', Atlas 
of India). Sherwill found the Gurungs in the higher parts 
of Singhaleela^ closely connected with whom are the 
Murmis. Along the lower hills are the Magars, who extend 
to the west as far Palpa. Somewhere about here we should 
apparently* place tiie Brahmu, Chepang, Hfiyii or Vayu, 
and Kusumbha. In Central Nepal are the Jfewar, Pahri, 
and Bhramo (a dialect of Magar), also the Dar&hi or Dorhi, 
Danwdr, and Paksya. The Th^ru live in the Terai, between 
Chumparun and the Khatmandoo Valley, as far west as the 
Biver Gandak. These last four are classed among Indo- 
Germanic languages. The rest are Turanian, with more or 
less infusion of Hindi. The Parbattia or Pah&ria, a dialect 
of Hindi, is spoken all over Nepal and is the court lan- 
guage.* In Chapter I. I have called it Nepalese. West 
of this again comes the Palpa, then the Thaksya, Sunwar,* 
and Sarpa, the dialects of Kumaon and Gurhwal, which 
carry us on to the Milchan of Kunawur, the Hundisi, and 
Tibarskad north of it. West of this come the Dogra dialects 
of the Punjab hills. 

On the Southern Assam frontier we have the numerous 
Naga and Singpho dialects, the Mikir and Angami, the 
languages of the Khassia and Jaintia hill-men, the Boro 
in Cachar, and the Garo in the hills of that name. The 
Kookies occupy parte of Tipperah and Chittagong, and the 
Mugs Arracan and Chittagong, The wild tribes of the 
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interior are understood to speak an infinite variety of 
dialects, but the published statenaents are not clear enough 
to admit of the geographical position of each tribe being 
distinctly fixed. 

Such is ^a brief sketch of the general distribution of 
Indian dialects ; it will at once be seen how much can be 
contributed ta the sum of knowledge on this subject by 
persons residing on the boundary lines of languages. 

Note. — Latham (' Comparative Philology') gires the Angami as a distinct 
language, but in a communication latdy received from Assam, I find them 
classed as a tribe of Kagas. On many points connected with these wild 
frontier tribes we have yet much to learn. 

Similarly/,the arrangement of the frontier tribes of Assam is chiefly taken 
from Latham, but I^fiad'it differs from that given in the map of the north- 
eastern frontier of Bengal, published at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta. 
In that map the arrangement is as follows. On the northern frontier of 
Assam, going from east to west, the'tribea are arranged thus ; — ^Mishmi, Abor, 
Miri, Bofla, Aka. On the southern frontier thus, from east to west ; — Khamti, 
Singpho, Naga, Cachari, Jaintiah, Garo. I am unable to say which is correct, 
as my proposal to visit these tribes has been negatived by the Bengal 
Government; and the Surveyor General's map is professedly based on 
travellers' Jreports, which are not always to be relied on. 



CHAPTER UI. 



STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT OP LANGUAGES. 

Every language is divisible into two parts ; words and 
inflections. The word is the naked abstract statement or 
sound-picture of a thing, a state, or an action ; as mav^y be, do. 
The sound-picture of a thing is called a noun ; that of a 
state or action, a verb. The inflection is that sound or 
syllable, or oombmation of sounds, which is used to modify 
the abstract word with respect to time, place, or relation. 

The amount of cohesion between the word and its inflection 
varies in different. languages from mere juxtaposition to com- 
plete amalgamation. 

The degree and nature of this cohesion form the most 
striking and simple means of dividing languages into classes, 
and defining the chavacteristics of each' class. 

In the first and earliest stage, as exhibited in Chinese and 
other monosyllabic languages, the inflection is itself a 
word capable of being used independently, and not incor- 
porated with the root in any way. Modifications of the 
pidmadry idea are affected by prefixing or affixing words to the 
woid which is to be modified, and these prefixes or affixes 
obtain, when so employed, a meaning different from that 
which they have when used alone, though no alteration takes: 
place in their form. 

* c 
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The following examples will explain the above remarks. 

In Chinese, '' from*' is expressed by prefixing the word 
fsung^ which, when used alone, is a verb, and means to follow ; 
and affixing the word laiy which means to come ; thus, fmkng 
Peiinff lai, means " from Peking/' Here we see the modi- 
fication of the abstract idea of Peking effected by two dis- 
tinct particles, which are at the same time independent words, 
and are not incorporated or altered in form. 

Yunff yi'pa-taA; *' by means of a sword.'' 

Tung is a verb meaning " to use," yi means '' one," and 
ph'tau ^' sword ;" the whole sentence therefore means '* use 
one sword." 

The Chinese verb has no moods or tenses. The differences 
of time are indicated by particles, which are also, when used 
separately, verbs. Thus, tseu. — ^walk. 

tseU'liaa [ — ^walk -f finish] — walked. 

i'M'tseii [ — already-f finish -f walk] has walked. 

yavL'tseu [wish + walk] will walk. 

This is the earliest and most primitive state of speech. 
The next step is that the afformatives or inflections lost their 
meaning as separate words, and only continued te exist as 
inflections. Examples of this stage occur in Chinese also; thus, 
the syllable fi afiixed te a word indicates the genitive, and 
is equivalent to the English ''of," but has no separate exis-. 
tence. * 

The most familiar example of a language in this secondaiy 
state is the Turkish. In this lang^ge the inflection is 
incorporated with, or rather agglutinated to, the stem- word ; 
but so that the stem and. its several inflections can be readily 

^ For these illustrations I am indebted to Summers's Chinese Grammar. 
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dissected^ and the whole word reduced at a glance to its 
component parts. 

Thus the syllable (now meaningless^ whatever it may 
have been anciently) in added to a noun means '^ of ;*' eh 
or ah means '^to/^ dan means ^^from." We have from Ev, 
a house— 

evin — of a house, 
eveh — to a house, 
evdan — from a house. 
If now to the stem-word ev we add ler, the sign of 
plurality, we get evler — ^houses, and this is declinable exactly 
as ev ; thus :— 

evlerin— of houses, 
evlereh — to houses, 
evlerden— from houses. 
The syllable im means '' my/^ and is added both to nouns 
and verbs. ^ Thus from ^t? we get evim,^^ my house.^^ This 
ajgain may be declined by adding the above particles ; as-^ 

evimin— of my house, 
evimeh — to my house, 
evimdan — from my house. 
A step further gives us evlerimy my houses ; and this also 
is declinable^ as — 

evlerimin — of my houses, 
evlerimeh— to my houses, 
evlerimdan — from my houses. 

^ It would take us too far in a purely elementary sketch like this, to 
give the reason why im is attached both to nouns and verbs. An admirably 
lucid discussion on the subject will be found in Qarnett's ** Philological 
Essays,'' p. 289 et te^. 
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In analyzing this last word^ the peculiar genids of' the 
Turkish language comes out clearly. We see each syllable 
in itself unalterable and indeclinable^ bat a collocation of 
these immutable syllables supplies all the necessary modifica- 
tions .of sense. Thus, et> — house, ler — number, im—'mYy dan — 
from; the whole word is therefore house + number + my 
4- from = my houses. 

The same principle runs through the verb. Thus olmak, 
to be, makes in the present tense oloram — I am j which is 
0l=:zhe and (77*=: affix of the present tense and am (for im) =my ; 
literally, '^ being my^'--or ''my being/^ In the plural 
this is clearer still ; thus, ' we' is biz, ' ye* siz, ' they' anlar ; and 
we get by combining these with the participle olor, " being*' — 

oloriz — ^we are. 

olorsiniz — ^ye are. 

olorlar — they are. • 
Where the affixed pronouns, though under slightly altered 
forms, are clearly distinguishable from the verbal root, these 
terminations are perfectly regular throughout the verb. The 
results of this simple collocation are seen in the endless 
forms of the verb. No less than thirty-six distinct conju- 
gations are possible in Turkish ; and as each conjugation can 
have twenty-seven separate participles, each of which can 
be inflected with all three persons in singular and in plural 
the total number of partidples alone of a single Turkish 
verb may sonount to five thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
two 1 Thus, from dlmaky to take, we have a partid^ diai^ 
taking ; this in the ablative is dlmaida, whilst taking ; with 
the pronominal inflection it becomes dlmaghinizda^ on your 
taking. 
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The reflexive form of this verb might be alinmei, to take 
oneselfy and negatively dlinmemeky not to take oneself. The 
causal impossible form wonld be dlindereimemek, ^^ not to be 
able to eanse oneself to take^^' and inflected into the ablative 
participle given above^ lye might have a form dlinderehmeme^ 
ginizdaj which would mean " when you could not cause your- 
selves to take !'^ The analysis of which would be^ cf^=takej 
in=self^ Jifr=:oause^ tf^=;able^ me^not^ megz^vrh&n. (partici- 
pial form^) iniz^joM [i»=:thou^ i^cs^Uinber]^ efa=&om; 
where each syllable has its own sepacate and independent 
meanings though incapable of being used alone. 

I have entered into these details in order to give some idea 
of the peculiar organizaticm of Turkish words— long strings 
of live syllables all united together by euphonic modifications. 

The peculiar value of a knowledge of Turkish to a student 
of Indian philology consists in its being one of the most 
carefully elaborated of all Turanian languages^ and as languages 
of this class offer at present the most promising field for 
enquiry, he cannot do better than preface his study of them 
by the acquisition of Turkish. It is an extremely easy 
language^ and will reward investigation. 

I bdieve a better prepamtion still for the study of some 
of the Turanian languages of India is to be found in the 
Hungarian ; I regret that I cannot here furnish any examples 
of tbat language^ but the %w that I have seen clearly 
impress the idea that in the independent existence of the 
agglutinated particles^ this language is superior to mosrt; of 
its class. 

The next stage in language is that in which tihte words 
used as inflections have not only lost their original foim^ but 
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have become so thoroughly incorporated with the stem-word 
which they serve to modify^ as to become one word with it> 
and to be no longer capable of identification as separate words, 
except by patient scrutiny and elaborate analysis. This stage 
is called inflectional. The languages of the Indo-Germanic 
family offer abundant examples of this class. In the more 
ancient languages of this family, the inflectional element is 
sometimes clearly distinguishable, but even in the Sanskrit, 
the most smcient of all, it is rare to find an inflection in its 
pure and primitive state. Thus, in Sanskrit a«m»=I am. 
This is easily resolvable into ai =:be, and missl or me ; 
but although mi retains sufficient similarity to the pronoun 
of the first person to lead us to refer it to that root, yet mi 
as a separate word, meaning I, me, or my, has no longer any 
existence in the language. 

. In Greek eimi is ei^he and m=I, but «t as a separate 
word meaning be, or mi aa a separate word meaning I, are 
not found ; ei again is a corrupted form of es the Sanskrit as. 

In Latin ^wm is '«=be smd m=I; the short vowel u 
being inserted to facilitate pronunciation. 

In Gothic, im — ^is; i=be, and «»=I. 

Now in none of these languages does the affix retain its 
original form, while in most of them the stem^word also has 
been changed in some way. 

In the forms of the second person singular, Sanskrit asi 
[for (M8i] is 08 and eij but si for tAou nowhere occurs as an 
independent word. In Greek, ei is for m [esH] or €s=be 
and si=^tioUf neither of which exist alone. 

Again, in the following forms we see the change that 
has taken place very clearly. 



I 
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Sanskrit ... bharati (M«r=bear, a euphonic^ i^i=he.) 
Greek ... pherei (/?^«r=bear, e euphonic, i [for ti\ he.) 
Latin ... fert (/»r=bear, ^=he.) 
Gothic ... bairith (5air=:bear, i euphonic^ ^A=he.) 
English beareth — still farther modified into bearsy where 
a lengthened analysis is requisite before we can see the 
connection between the final 8 and the pronoun he, 
(Sanskrit so) . 
The languages of this family are generally so much better 
known to us than those of the Turanian family that further 
remarks are not needed. 

There is yet one more stage in languages ; the last which 
any language has yet reached. It is that in which the in- 
flection has become so abraded and destroyed that not a trace 
of it remains, and with the trace of the inflection the modifi- 
cation of sense which it effected is in danger of being lost 
also. Additional words have to be called into use to retain 
the distinctions of sense, and languages in this stage 
resemble at first sight those in the first or syntactical stage, 
in so far as they again express modifications of sense by 
particles having an existence independent of the stem-word. 
Thus in French the terminations/ and at in the Latin porta o 
BJid portat being lost, there was nothing to distinguish porte= 
porto from porte=portat; consequently it became necessary 
to prefix the pronouns Je and il. But here we have a repeti- 
tion, because if j»(?r^c=jo<?f^<?, andporto means 'I carry,' ihenje 
porte means ' I, I carry / so also il parte mestsis 'he, he carries.* 
In English something of the same sort occurs, though not to 
such an extent as in French. G^^^^^goeth, and that again=: 
go+he, therefore Ae goes contains the pronoun twice over. 
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The praetical appUeation of the above remarks^ is simple. 
In previous chapters it has been shown that there are in 
India languages of tnauy classes, and a knowledge of how 
these languages are classified with regard to their develop* 
xnent is essentially necessary to that study of them which it is 
the aim of the present remarks to encourage ; namely, the 
observation and recording of languages hitherto unstudied and 
unknown, and in which consequently the observer must- rely 
entirely on his own resources. 

We have given above four stages of development in 
language. 

\%L The eoUocationat or syntactical stage^ as seen in 
Chinese., 

^nd^ The a^lutinated stage, as seen in Turkish. 

3r^. The inflectional stage, as shown in Sanskrit, Greek 
and Latin. 

Mh. The analytical stage, as exemplified in modem 
French and English. 

In the first stage may be jdaced the bulk of the languages 
in classes 1, 2, and S of the Turanian family ; that is to say 
^ the ThaJic, l^ohitic, and Himalayan classes. It may be safely 
laid down that the most cultivated of these languages 
has not got b.eyond the agglutinated stage, whilie the wilder, 
and less cultivated are as yet in the syntactical i^^age only. 
The literary languages of these classes are well known to 
science it is^ only in the ruder ones that fresh discoveries 
remain to be made ; the observer therefore is not likely to 
err who classes any new dialect of the above languages as 
syntactical, and in his records treats every syllable as a dis* 
tinct word with a distinct meaning of its own. 
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In the second, or agglutinated stage, we have the lan- 
guages of classes 4 and 5 of the Turanian family, the Kole and 
Dravidian. In the Kole languages agglutination pure is 
found, in the Dravidian, euphonic tendencies have operated 
so extensively as to give them in some cases almost an in- 
flectional appearance. The same remark holds good here as 
in languages of the first three Turanian classes ; namely, that 
while the most cultivated have not advanced beyond, nay 
have hardly attained, the inflectional stage, the ruder ones 
are still in the agglutinated. 

To the third, or inflectional stage, belong the languages 
of the Indo-Germanic family, classes 1 and 2 ; but with this 
exception, that some of the more advanced dialects present 
points of similarity with the last or analytical stage. 

Again we find the twice enounced rule hold good, that 
the more advanced of these languages are almost analytical, 
while the less advanced are purdy inflectional. Thus quasi- 
Sanskrit case-endings and verbal forms are found in greater 
frequency in Bengali than in Hindi ; and Bengali is therefore 
less advanced than Hindi ; the latter being in many respects 
analytic, the former almost purely inflectional ; taliar is in- 
flectional, usJcd is analytical ; dekhilam is inflectional, dekkd 
Aai, dekkd tlid, are analytical. 

It is impossible in a mere sketch like this to accumulate 
examples or to work out in the parts of speech the amount 
of analytic forms in all these languages. In a general 
way, it may be stated that the most inflectional are Bengali 
Assamese, Ooriya, and Guzerathi ; and the least so, Hindi 
and Mahrathi, while Arabicized Hindi or Urdu is almost 
as analyti<2al a language as English itself. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ON THE FAMILY GHABACTEBISTICS OF LANGUAGES. 

The classification of languages according to their stages 
of development is not sufficient for purposes of analysis. 

It is only one step in the process. 

Two languages may be in the same stage of development 
and yet differ widely ; for instance, Sanskrit and Hebrew are 
both in the inflectional stage, but no two languages could 
differ more entirely in structure or characteristics. 

It is necessary, therefore, to give a slight sketch of the 
principal characteristics of each family in each stage of deve* 
lopment. 

With regard to the Indo-Germanic or Aryan family, in the 
first place there is this difficulty — ^that it occupies so extensive 
a portion of the earth's surface, and the Aryan race has 
from the earliest times enjoyed so rich and progressive a 
form of civilization, that it is difficult to give a complete and 
exhaustive resume of its distinctive characteristics in the 
narrow limits of this sketch. 

I shall therefore only indicate the more salient and striking 
points of the subject. 

Aryan languages are found in the inflectional and analy- 
tical stages, but the transition from the former to the latter 
stage is not marked by any clear and definite line. In 
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languages, as in all other departments of nature, the various 
classes, genera, and species merge gently into one another ; 
there are no harsh lines of demarcation, no barriers ; nature 
is not a box divided into compartments, it is a chain of many 
colored links. 

We find languages which, though not yet purely analytical^ 
are still no longer purely inflectional ; and consequently it 
would be easy to divide this stage into two, early and late 
inflectional. 

It will be sufficient, however, in this place merely to state 
the fact, as the distinctions between the two, if worked out 
fully, would lead us into details embarrassing to one making 
for the first time an acquaintance with the subject. 

The leading structural characteristics of the inflectional 
Aryan languages are as follows : — 

Nouns are distinct from verbs. The same word cannot 
be at the same time a noun and a verb ; it is only in the 
syntactical and agglutinated stages that this can take place. 

The noun possesses three numbers — singular, dual, and 
plural j and numerous cases, each distinguished by a peculiar 
and inseparable termination. 

The number of these cases in the singular and plural varies 
from five to nine in different languages. In the dual no 
language has preserved all its cases ; the Sanskrit and Zend 
have only three forms for eight cases, the Greek two, the 
Latin has entirely lost its dual. 

The case terminations cannot be dispensed with, or elided, 
or separated from their roots. They are not constant, but 
vary according "^to the nature of the noun to which they are 
appended. 

Thus there arise numerous declensions. 
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In all declensions, however, the fundamental rules are the 
same ; and the diflferences arise merrfy from the operations of 
the laws of euphony which regulate the method in which 
the case«endings are added to nominal roots terminated 
respectively by vowels and consonants. 

These laws are^ still clearly traceable in some languages^ 
as Sanskrit and Zend, less clearly in Latin, Greek, and 
Armenian ; but even in those languages where most efface- 
ment has taken place, it is still possible by a rigid analysis 
to find traces of these operations. 

The verb displays great wealth of terminations. It has, 
like the noun, three numbers, — singular, dual, and plural ; 
though as in the noun, so also in the verb^ the dual has 
perished from some languages of this family. 

Each tense possesses three separate forms for three separate 
persons in each number, but, as a rule, has not separate forms 
for the genders. Thus ''I speak/' "thou speakest,'' "he 
speaketV are expressed by three different forms: — ^biit 
'^ thou (man) speakest^' is not different in form from '^ thou 
(woman) speakest /' this is mentioned because in the Semitic 
family there are separate forms for genders. 

The personal terminations of the verb are abraded pronouns, 
or rather pronomij^al types. 9\^ 

There are separate sets of forms for each time to which the 
action of the verb refers, also for the conditions under which 
the action is performed. Each of the sets of forms, (or moods \ 
and tenses, as they are called,) possesses its full set of perso- 
nal forms ^ .) The verbal root first undergoes certain changes 

^ The imperative in some languages is an exception to this rule, as it has 
lost its first person singular. 
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to qualify it to express the necessary modifications of sense^ and 
to this modified form the abraded pronoun^ which performs thQ 
functions of a personal termination^ is added^ due regard being 
had to the general laws of euphony ».) The verbal root 
undergoes^ as a rule^ no internal change. 

Past time is usually denoted by augment and reduplication ; 
augment being the prefix of a short a or its equivalent^ re- 
duplication the prefix of the first consonant and vowel of the 
root^ sometimes with a phonetic variation in the vowel^ and 
sometimes in the consonant ^•) Some languages of this class 
have lost both the augment and the reduplication. 

The pronominal themes are variations on ahay and ma for 
the first person^ tu for the second^ m or ta for the third. 

Another striking characteristic of this family is its power 
of expressing complicated ideas or strings of ideas by com- 
pounds. Several words are joined together^ and the case and 
tense-endings are added to the last word only^ the first mem- 
ber of the compound being either a preposition or a noun^ 
or even a verb. This power is not possessed by other 
families ^.) 

The analytical languages exhibit many of the same charac- 
teristics as the inflectional ; the chief difierence is that many of 
the forms of the latter have ceased to exist in their fulness^ 



^ This may strike the reader as vague, but it is impossible to give a more 
minute specification without the description ceasing to be applicable to all lan- 
guages of the family. 

* Sansk. gem to ^Jagama;j% to conquer, jigdya. 

^ Of course great differences occur in the different members of this class, but 
the above remarks will serve briefly to indicate the leading characteristics of 
the inflectional Aryan languages ; for details the reader is referred to Bopp's 
Comparative Grammar. 
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and their place has been supplied either by pre- or post-posi- 
tions or by combinations of words, technically called '^ auxi- 
liaries/' 

In the noun the dual has disappeared entirely, and the 
number of cases in the singular and plural has diminished 
so much by abrasion or elision of case-endings, that modifica- 
tions of the sense have to be rendered clear by prepositions, 
some of which are used with one form, some with another ; or^ 
technically speaking, some govern one case, some another. 

In some languages, as in English, French, and Hindustani, 
oase-endings have entirely disappeared ; in others, as Grerman, 
Bengali, and modern Greek, they still exist, though in a 
smaller number. 

Similarly the verb has lost the greater part of its long array 
of moods and tenses, and has to express its modifications by 
the additions of the verbs to he, to have^ &c. ; the personal 
distinctions of each tense have been so much dropped, that it 
is generally necessary to prefix a pronoun to indicate the 
person. 

The second person retains its individuality more distinctly 
than the other persons. 

The amount of abandonment of ancient forms varies very 
much ; some languages are analytical as regards their nouns, 
but inflectional as regards their verbs ; as the modern Per- 
sian, where the noun is declined by pre- and post-fixes, while 
the verb still retains its forms in a fair state of preservation ; 
e.g. — 

ravam ravem 

ravi raved 

ravad ravand 
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will bear comparison on the score of integrity of pronominal 
affixes with amo^ amas^ amat^ amamus^ amatis^ amant^ or with 
tupto, tupteis, tuptei, tuptomen, tuptete, tuptousi. 

Modern high German again possesses a large amount of 
nominal forms^ both for substantives and adjectives, while its 
verbal system proceeds almost entirely by auxiliaries. 

English has lost all its case forms in nouns, (unless we take 
the ^8 of t^e genitive in, cg.y man's hand to be a relic of a 
case-ending) ; it has also lost all tenses but two, e.g., love, 
and loved: it has lost the plural personal endings, and is fast 
losing those of the singular, — thou lovest, he lovethy have 
given way to you love, he loves* 

Hindustani has lost the Sanskrit nominal inflections, and 
declines through affixes ; the -separate form for the plural is 
rapidly going out of use, — bdien^ baton as the plural of hdty are 
restricted to certain parts of the country. The verbal forms 
still remain, but in an extremely mutilated and scarcely recog- 
nizable dress. Personal terminations remain only in the 
imperative and future. 

It will be necessary to sketch briefly the structure of the 
Semitic family here, because the contrast will bring out in a 
clearer light the peculiar, characteristics of the Aryan family. 

The first and most striking point is that in a Semitic 
tongue all words are derived clearly, and by an easily traceable 
process, from one root consisting of three letters. This trili- 
teral root is the all-pervading and sustaining element of 
Semitic speech. 

Whether consisting of three syllables as in Arabic and 
Ethiopic, two as in Hebrew, or one as in Syriac, the root is 
invariably composed of three letters s these three letters in their 
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simplest form represent the third person singular of the past 
tense; KaTaLa he killed^ BaKaBa he rode^ KaTaBa he 
wrote : from this triliteral root, by lengthening or shortening, 
inserting or eliding, the vowels which accompany the three 
immoveable consonants, and by prefixing or afllxing syllables, 
are formed all the possible modifications of the primary idea. 

Under no circumstances do the three consonants of any 
given root change their relative positions ; vowels and conso- 
nants may be inserted, prefixed, aflSxed, elided, lengthened, 
shortened, but through all these changes the three radical 
letters preserve their relative positions immoved. 

Three letters only, representing the vowels a, i, and u, or 
their corresponding consonantal sounds, are subject to changes 
of a phonetic nature ; and in verbal roots which contain any 
of these letters it cannot be said that the three radicals 
remain unchanged. 

The noun has only faint indications of case, and that only 
of three cases ; there are no case-endings ; simply the final 
vowel of the noun alters, u for the nominative, i for the 
dative, and a for the accusative. Hebrew and Syriac have 
lost these terminations entirely, and modern Arabic only 
occasionally employs them. Case modifications are generally 
indicated by prefixes. There are three numbers, singular, dual, 
plural, and two genders. 

The verb has only two tenses, and much confusion exists in 
the employment of them with regard to time. The preterite 
in Hebrew is used with a prefix for the future, and the future 
with the same prefix becomes a preterite, while both are used 
at times for a present* • 

There is no form for present time, nor for possible, condi- 
tional, optative, or contingent modes of action. 

^ I aliucle, of course, to the vaw conversive. 
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Each tense has separate forms for gender. ' He spoke' dif- 
fers from ' she spoke/ and so throughout the tense^ except in 
the first person^ where the presence of the speaker renders 
the distinction unneeesaarj. 

The personal terminations of the verb are pronouns, some^ 
what abraded, but not so much as in Aryan languages. 
There is this peculiarity, however, that whereas in the preterite 
these person-endings are affixed to the root, in the future they 
are prefixed. 

Pronouns have two forms, separate and affi^ed^ the affixed 
forms are attached both to nouns and verbs, and are contrac- 
tions or alterations of the separate forms. Where the object 
of an action is a pronoun, it is tres^ted in Aryan languages as 
a noun, and placed in its proper case and place in the sentence. 
In a Semitic language, on the contrary, the pronoun is affixed 
to the verb of which it is the object; thus, in Hebrew ketal- 
tani — ^' thou hast killed me,'^ is=" ketalta-!-thou hast killed,'^ 
and ^^ni (shortened from ani — I) — me.'' 

Similarly in »ouns, where a possessive pronoun would be 
psed in an Aryan language, an affixed pronoun is used in 
Semitic ; thus, ** my book" {liber mens] is in Arabio kitabi ; 
where kitab= book; i==my (literally book-my) from ani— I. 
All the languages of this class are in the inflectional stage ; 
^lodem Arabio alone is beginning to shpw q. slight tendency 
to become analytic. 

Languages of the Turanian family have been exemplified 
so fully in the preceding chapter, and besides from their vast 
range, and the little that is, as a rule, known of them, it is 
almost, if not quite impossible to give in a few words a clear 
idea of their peculiar type. 

The following, however, may be noted : 
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1. A system of accent or tone of a very subtle and deli- 
cate nature, varying in amount and d^ree from the elaborate 
tones in Chinese to the simple laws of vowel collocation in 
Magyar, 

2. The formation of cases of nouns and tenses of verbs 
by adding to an unchangeable monosyllabic root certain modi- 
fying syllables, whether distinct words capable of being them- 
selves used as roots, or words which have lost the power of 
separate existence. The former belong to the syntactical, the 
latter to the agglutinated stage, 

3. The absence of any modification of the root of a verb 
to express persons, or of the root of a noun to express cases. 

4. As a natural consequence of the above, a tendency to 
a monosyllabic style of structure, which further results in an 
absence of compound consonants. As a rule, each consonant 
requires its vowel ; such a word, for instance, as the Sanskrit 
smriti, or the English strengti, would be almost beyond 
tlie power of Turanian organs to pronoxmce. This remark is 
more true of the southern than of the northern branches of 
this family. 

Some Turanian languages have a system of afl^ed pro- 
nouns, similar in some respects to that of the Semitic family. 

These are more fully developed, and appear in greater num- 
ber in the northern branch of the family * . In the Dravidian 
class, as well as in the Himalayan, they are almost, if not 
entirely, absent. 

^ Especially in the Altaic class, tliere is a valuable monogrRm by Castern 
on this subject 



CHAPTER V. 



ON DIALECTS, 

Many as are the languages spoken in India, yet an 
enumeration of them by no means exhausts the list of varieties 
of human speech in this country. No language is spoken 
in precisely the same way over the whole of its area. In 
fact, it may be said that no language in the world, however 
small the extent of country in which it is spoken, is free 
from dialectic variations. Much discussion has taken place 
on the question of what constitutes a language, and what a 
dialect. What amount of deviation from the classical or 
central standard of a language is compatible with merely 
dialectic variation, and at what point is the boundary passed, 
and a new language constituted ? It appears probable that 
no determination will ever be arrived at on this subject, be- 
cause it is one on which it is impossible to lay down a general 
rule. Geographical situation, political and physical accidents, 
education, habits, religion, all have their bearings on lan- 
guage. 

As an illustration of the first we may take England. Sea- 
girt on every side, English glides imperceptibly into no other 
language. The Celtic of ^ Scotland, Ireland, and Wales are 
marked by definite limits. No one ever hesitated whether 
to call the lowland Scotch an English or a Celtic dialect. 
Even towards Holland and Flanders, peopled by races closely 
allied to our own, the line is very clearly marked ; though 
Flemish is extremely like the dialect of Yorkshire, yet it 
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would never occur to auy one to call it a dialect of English^ or 
to deny its claim to be considered a language. 

Again, the political accident of Runjeet SingVs succeed- 
ing in establishing for a few years an independent monarchy 
in the Punjab, has led to the speech of that country being 
considered as a language, though it has intrinsically no more 
claim to the title than Bhojpurf or Brij-bhasha. In 
the case of Punjabi^ the influence of religion also comes in. 
The Sikh religion gave a sacred character to the Gurmukhi 

iUa^'O charftcte r, in which the Holy Granth was written, and thus 
partly also a distinct existence to the language in which it 
was composed. 

The physical accident of the singular conformation of the 
Himalayas has changed a number of Tibetan dialects into so 
many distinct languages ; that is to say, the total absence of 
valleys with easy passes over the intervening mountain 
ridges, and the perpetual recurrence of long spurs rising 
steeply up from impenetrable forest depths to a height of 
seven, eight, and twelve thousand feet, make the; Himalayas 
the most difficult mountains in the world to travel in. Lock- 
ed up in its gloomy wooded glens, cut o£F from all commu- 
nication with its fellow tribes, each little section of the 
Southern Tibetans has worked out for itself such variations 
on the now scarcely traceable mother tongue, that to apply 
the name of dialect to any one of the hill bhaBhds would be 
to lose the very meaning of the word language. 

Education retards the formation of dialects as much as iso-> 
lated position assists it. An unwritten language possesses^ 
as a natural consequence, no standard of purity by which all 

* other forms may be measured. Prom the earliest tiroes we 

find that nations who were possessed of a written charac- 
ter have kept their language comparatively united. The 
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Sanskrit written at Ujjayin did not, as far as we know, diflRer in 
any respect from that written at Ayudhya. The Hebrew 
Scriptures give us but few indications of dialectic varieties 
in Palestine. And although, in the first instance, it may be 
objected that the numerous forms of Prakrit* were con- 
temporaneous with Sanskrit, yet it must be observed that 
Prakrit was spoken by the illiterate masses ; Sanskrit, if at 
all in its most elaborate form, by the educated only. If the 
plays are to be taken as any guide to the actual practice of 
those times, the number of persons sufficiently educated to 
speak Sanskrit must have been very small. Only kings and 
Brahmins are made to talk in it. With the decline of Sans- 
krit literature, and during the darkness of mediaeval times, 
when learning, in India as in Europe, was scarcely kept alive, 
the processes of corruption were commenced and developed 
which have resulted in the numerous dialects which we now 
meet in India. 

The test which has been proposed, and in fact asserted 
with much certainty of manner by some, is that of mutual 
intelligibility. If two persons using difierent forms of speech 
can understand each other, then those forms are to be called 
dialects of a common language ; if not, they are separate 
languages. The weak point of this rule, and that whict 
renders it entirely imtrustworthy, is that the human intellect 
is a very varying organ.. A Hampshire ploughboy addressed 
by a Londoner will scratch his head and stare, not under- 
standing a word, while an educated person with a little re- 
flection would probably make out the Hampshire man^s 
meaning after a while. 



^ Ramatarkayagisha*8 list (quoted by Lassen Institutionea Trakriticffi) nu- 
merates 22. I cannot give the chapter or page from Lassen, as I have not tho 
book by me, but only some aotea I made sevural yeani ago whcii reacting it 
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Nor is this all ; cases occur in which the words, or a large 
proportion of them, are common to two languages, and yet 
the grammatical forms are entirely different. This is the 
case in Hindi and Bengali, both of which possess an exten- 
sive stock of words of Sanskrit origin, and quite identical in 
all respects, yet the grammatical system of the one is as 
different as possible from that of the other, and the result 
is that they are not mutually intelligible. 

A second case is where the grammatical forms are almost 
the same, while the words are very different. This is the 
case with Hindi and Punjabi ; though the latter has many 
words in common with Hindi, yet it retains so many Sanskrit 
words which have dropped out of Hindi, and vice versd^ and 
has so many purely local terms of its own, that the vocabulary 
is very different from that of Hindi. And, again, mutual in- 
telligibility does not exist. 

There are besides instances where two forms of speech are 
identical, or nearlj'' so, both as to words and inflections, and 
yet the pronunciation of the one differs so much from that 
of the other, as to produce on the ear the effect of a different 
language. Syriac and Chaldee, lowland Scotch and English, 
are examples of this sort. 

Now, in all three of the above cases we have mutually 
unintelligible forms of speech, and yet Bengali is undoubtedly 
a separate language from Hindi, Punjabi is getting to be 
accounted once more a dialect, while Syriac is always held to 
be a dialect of Chaldee, and lowland Scotch of English. 

Where so much obscurity and uncertainty, both in theory 
and practice, exists, it will save trouble to ignore the question 
altogether for the present as a general question of philology, 
and in each language to note the varieties of form, whether in 
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vocables or grammar^ as fully as possible. Subsequently, when, 
proceeding to consider the languages of India at one view, 
each one of the subordinate forms may be affiliated to that 
one among the classical and cultivated languages to which 
it most approximates. When once every form of speech ia 
India has been investigated, it will be easy to settle whether 
any given form is an independent language or only a variation 
of a language ; but, as said before, no rule can be laid down ia 
the present state of knowledge^ 

In the first chapter of this work I have classed the languages 
and dialects according to the usually received arrangement, 
but I have thought it necessary to add the foregoing remarks, 
and those which follow, to prevent misconception on the 
subject* 

In the languages of the Aryan family, the existence of a well- 
known common origin in the Sanskrit renders it unnecessary 
to enquire closely into the line which separates languages 
&om dialects. It is convenient to range the Bhojpuri as a 
dialect of Hindi, and the Bengali as a distinct language, 
because, although the former difiers in grammatical forms as 
widely from Hindi as the latter, yet, in the country where it 
is spoken, it is confined entirely to the peasantry, and every 
one who possesses a little education drops it for Urdu. 
Indeed, in Behar a man^s social status and respectability may 
be pretty accurately gauged by the amount of the peasant 
dialect which he uses. This line of argument will not, however, 
hold good in other casefe. The Magars, for instance, who live 
in the Nepalese hills, are getting ashamed of their little 
language ; they are a warlike race of mountain shepherds, 
and as such have been largely drafted into Jung Bahadoor^s 
army. There they have learnt to speak the Khas or Court 
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Nepalese, an Aryan dialect^ and only use their own 
Tibetan among themselves. "We have, therefore, an example 
perfectly ianalogous to the Bhojpuri. The educated and 
higher classes of Magars are gradually dropping their native 
speech for Nepalese, and yet it would be far from correct to 
call Magar pure a dialect of Nepalese. 

The object of the above, I fear rather disconnected remarks, 
is this. In attacking the countless forms of speech which 
prevail on our Indian border, it is important to have some 
definite principle to go on in classing them. Are, for instance, 
the Aka, Dofla, Abor, Miri, and Mishmi all separate languages ; 
or can they, by means of any of the foregoing consi- 
derations, be brought under one or more general heads ? If 
they can, the benefit, both scientifically and practically, will 
be great j scientifically, because the existence of one language 
broken into dialects gives us only one definite fact to deal 
with instead of many, and because if these forms of speech 
can be proved to stand to each other in the relation of 
dialects, and not merely of cognate languages, their peculi- 
arities will throw immense and direct light upon each other, 
and our eventual grasp of the whole will be firmer and t^earer, t^L 
and the solution of the question of their position in the 
general family easier; practically, because it is less difficult to 
learn one language than twenty. 

At the same time, the consciousness that proviug these 
forms of speech to be dialects rather than languages would 
be an advantage, ought not to lead any one to enter on the 
study of them with even the wish to obtain this result. 
Nothing is more fatal to the proper investigation of a scien- 
tific question than approaching it with a pre-conceivcd de- 
termination to see facts in a certain light only. I do not go 
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so far as to deprecate the deliberate twisting of facts to suit a 
theory^ because this is little short of dishonesty^ and it is 
hardly necessary to point out that it ought to be avoided. 
But without going to this extreme, many persons do not suffi- 
ciently guard against the temptation to grasp too eagerly 
at facts which seem to make in favour of a pre-conceived idea, 
and to slur over those opposed to it. The mind of one who 
enters on the study of a new language or a new science 
should be absolutely free from bias, or if this is impossible, 
there should be an ever-present stern watchfulness over 
oneself. Facts should be ascertained beyond doubt, calmly 
weighed and recorded, and not until the whole investigation 
is complete, or at least till it has been carried as far as the 
student's circumstances permit, should enquiry as to the bear- 
ing of the facts, and the inferences to be drawn from them, 
be entered on. 

In conclusion, I will here sum up, at the risk of partial 
repetition, the principal points to be borne in mind with re- 
gard to dialects. 

1. The test of mutual intelligibility is a very unsafe one, 
as it depends on the intelligence of individuals. The savage 
and the peasant will exaggerate it; the man of education 
will make too light of it. 

2. By taking into consideration certain influences which 
have operated on the people, the mutual intelligibility test 
may, however, be brought to bear to this extent, that it may 
be fairly said of two forms of speech that if they are not 
mutually intelligible, they ought to be, and in fact they may 
often be so much alike, that the student who is master of one 
would almost, if not altogether, understand the other, though 
two natives could not. 
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8. These influences are, geographical position, civilization^ 
political and physical accidents, religion, difference of pro- 
nunciation, education. 

4. Mispronunciation of words by the uneducated, where 
the educated pronounce them rightly, is a peculiarity which 
ishouldnotbe mistaken for a dialectic one, as is too often done. 

5. The fact that a form of speech is used only by a small 
number of people is no argument against its being really an 
independent language. It may be that the tribe which 
speaks it was once larger, and has shrunk to its present small 
dimensions from war or other causes ; it may also be that, 
like the Hebrews, a special religion has marked and set apart 
the tribe, and prevented its spread j or, in the third place, it 
may be that, like the Basque, all its congeners have been 
swept away, and their places supplied by tribes from other 
families of the human race. 

6. It is a mistake to suppose that rustic dialects are de- 
generate or debased forms of a language. In those languages 
with which we are most familiar, it has generally been found 
that many different dialects have existed side by side from 
the earliest times. One of these by some accident has been 
taken up and cultivated, has produced a literature, and been 
enriched with additions from other sources, while the others 
have remained in their original obscurity. Par, however, 
from being debased, they often retain early and pure 
forms of words which have dropped out of the cultivated 
dialect. 

Thus, in England, the accident, so to speak, of London 
being selected as the capital, has led to such prominence being 
given to the Southern English as to make it the foundation 
of the classical speech ; while the Northern English, at one 
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time its rival, not only in speecli, but in literature, has sunk 
almost into complete obscurity^ 

Th6 publication of Luther's translation of the Bible into 
the Saxon dialect of High-German, in like manner, rendered 
that dialect the classical and literary type of the language. 
So also the selection of Delhi as their capital by the Moghul 
invaders, is the reason why modem Hindustani takes the form 
in which we now know it. It is the Hindi dialect of Delhi, 
and the parts adjacent, polished and mellowed, and supple- 
mented by a large stock of Arabic and Persian words. Had 
the Musulmans fixed their head-quarters at Patna, for in- 
stance, Hindustani would probably have had the Bhojpuri 
dialect as its basis. 

From the above remarks it will be seen that there is much 
to be said and studied under the head of dialects. With special 
reference to the object of these outlines, it may be pointed out 
that the difficult problem of tracing the origin of many words 
and grammatical forms in modem Hindustani, may receive 
great aid from a study of the various Hindi dialects, which pre- 
serve ancient and transitional forms with great fidelity. Thus 
the process by which the Sanskrit bhu^ to be {bhavdmi, 
iAavasiy hhavatiy ^e.), became hon& is more readily understood 
when we discover that in Bhojpuri bhd and bhyd are still used* 

Those, therefore, who do not live in places where hitherto 
unexplored languages are spoken, may yet do good service to 
the cause of Indian philology by noting and investigating 
the local dialects of their districts. These dialects are fast 
disappearing, and in a few years perhaps they will be extinct ; 
it is important, therefore, to record them ere they pass away, 
and so secure all the aid that may be derived from them while 
they are yet in existence. 



CHAPTER VL 



HINTS ON OBSERVING AND KECORDINa A NEW LANaUAGB. 

From the remarks made in the last chapter, it results that 
in acquiring a new language two things have to be consi- 
dered : first, the words or vocabulary ; secondly, the inflections 
or grammar. 

I place the vocabulary before the grammar for this reason, 
that in modem languages inflections do not at first sight 
present so ready a means of comparison as words. In the 
Indo-Germanic family the inflections, though, in the main, 
originally identical in all languages, have by the lapse of 
time become so abraded, softened, hardened, dropped, inverted, 
and otherwise changed, that the recognition of them is a 
task which often baffles the keenest scholar. 

In the Turanian family, on the other hand, inflections were, 
as we have seen, originally independent words added to the 
stem-words, and their selection was led up to by difierent 
lines of thought in different languages. Thus a plural might 
be formed by adding words signifying '^ crowd, '^ '^ flock, " 
" swarm, ^' '^ number. '^ Now if one Turanian language chose 
to express ^^men^' by ^'man + swarm," while another 
expressed it by ^' man + crowd, ^^ and a third by '' man + 
number, ^' it is obvious that there could be in the inflections 
no identity of sound to strike the observer, or to help him in 
classifying the three languages. 
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It is therefore in the vocabulary that the data for compara- 
tive philology must in the first instance be looked for. If 
two languages can be shewn to possess a certain number of 
roots in common^ one step is gained towards proving their 
connection^ and an analysis of their inflections will then 
follow, 

Again^ if a certain proportion of the roots of a hitherto 
unexplored language can be shewn to be connected with those 
of some known language, while a certain proportion presents 
resemblances to another language, it is from an investigation 
of the inflections alone that we can hope, in the absence of 
historical data, to determine its exact place in the general 
family. A good example of a language of this sort is the 
Magar language (a grammar of which I am now compiling), 
this is Turanian at base with a semi-Aryan vocabulary. 

But it will be asked, how are we to know what words are 
roots and what inflections ? To answer this point it will be 
necessary here to give some practical hints as to how to pro- 
ceed in noting down a new language from the mouth of a 
native, and these remarks, I hope, will be found more useful 
than a long dissertation on the scientific dissection of lan- 
guages, because, after all, if the traveller can only record 
with sufiicient accuracy and copiousness what he hears, he 
will render more service to science by handing over his note- 
book to the untravellcd philologer to dissect, than by 
making it the subject of his own crude, and often erroneous, 
speculations. 

The first thing in listening to a man who speaks a tongue 
unknown to you, is to be sure you catch accurately the sounds 
he utters. This reads like a truism, but it is in reality no 
easy matter to catch the blurred, semi-articulate utterances of 
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a savage^ or the elaborate half-musical cadences of the Tura* 
nian tongues. Much time and valuable learning has been 
wasted by philologers* in reasoning on the connection of 
languages from the basis of notes furnished by travellers 
who have not recorded correctly the words they heard^ because 
their ear wanted training. 

In India especially this caution is necessary^ because the 
dialects of the Indo-Germanic family spoken here are, on 
the whole, so well known and so constantly used in the great 
political and commercial centres of the country, that it is 
not necessary for chance travellers to record them ; manu- 
script and printed books, too, exist in sufficient numbers to 
render it unadvisable for scholars to rely upon travellers' note- 
books. 

It is in the Himalayas, on the Assam, Cachar, and Chitta- 
gong frontiers, in Chota Nagpore and Gondwana, that so much 
remains to be cleared up ; and the languages of these places 
are, with few exceptions, Turanian and unwritten, and con- 
sequently full of pitfalls for the unwary. 

In such a position much benefit will be derived from in- 
ducing the native to enter into a long conversation with 
some one who speaks his language, trying at the same time 
to make him talk as slowly as possible. By listening care- 
fully to this conversation, the ear gradually gets familiarized 
with the tones and accents of the dialect, and even 
catches and retains a few constantly -recurring words. 
Note these words as the conversation goes on, writing them 
by sound. The French vowel-system will be found singularly 

^ Dr. Latham's otherwise valuable book, " Elements of ComparatiTo 
Philology," is cram-fuU of errors arising from this cause. 
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copious and well adapted to express Turanian vowels. The 
sounds of eu in bleuy m in osil, eui in/euille^ osu in c^wr, saur 
are of frequent occurrence. Thus, in Lepcha, the word bleu^ 
' a small hill/ is pronounced exactly like the French word 
bleu, blue. 

Having got your ear into training by listening to the 
native talking, ask him the meaning of the words you have 
written down, pronouncing them to him. He will probably 
correct your pronunciation repeatedly long after your own ear 
is satisfied. The reason of this is that all Turanian languages 
have a delicate and subtle system of euphony, which a 
foreigner does not easily acquire. A very good description of 
these euphonic tones will be found in Summers's Chinese 
Grammar, which is lucidly and simply arranged. 

In English, the same word may bear many different tones, 
according to the sentiment which the speaker wishes to con- 
vey. In the monosyllabic languages, on the contrary, the 
tone is fixed and inherent in the word. Some words, for in- 
stance, must always be pronounced with an accent of surprise, 
as in English, " Ha I" ^^ Halloa V A second class has a plain 
even tone, such as we generally use in English in ordinary 
emotionless talk. The third tone is a rising tone, such as in 
English would imply a question, as ^' Who are you ?" — ^^ Well, 
what then ?" 

The fourth is a descending tone, such as we should use to 
express dismissal, as in the Hindi " chale jfio/' or despair, as 
'^No!allisfo*/J/" 

The fifth is an abrupt stop, as in " No ! certainly not V^ 

It is difiicult for us, accustomed to regard tone and empha- 
sis as marks of emotion, which may be applied to any word 
at pleasure, to understand a system in which each word carries 
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its own tone, whatever may be the sentiment expressed, but 
that such is really the case may be readily seen from five 
minutes^ talk with a Lepcha or Bootea. The peculiar sing- 
song accent of the Burmese, too, is due to the presence of 
these tones. It is necessary to bear this in mind, because the 
native with whom you are conversing will persist in correct- 
ing your pronunciation till you catch the right tone, and 
a knowledge of what he is driving at may save the enquirer 
from being hopelessly bewildered, and giving up the task in 
despair. 

When the preliminary difficulties are overcome, secure 
first the numerals from one to ten, next those from eleven 
to ninety, also the way in which the composite numerals 
twenty-one, twenty-two, &c., are formed ; noting any irregu- 
larities in formation, such, for instance, as occur in the Hindi 
numerals bdwan, tirpan, &c. The ways of forming numbers 
are very various. Some languages have only distinct words 
for the numbers from one to five, and form those from six to 
ten by saying " five + one,^* ''five + two,'' and so on. 

Thus in the Kambojan language we have-— 



one, moe 
two, pir 
three, bai 
four, buan 
fiye, pram 



six, pram-moe (t. «. 5 + 1) 
seven, pram-pil (5 + 2) 
eight, pram-bai (5 + 8) 
nine, pram-buan (5 + 4) 
ten, day 



Some languages again express twenty by " four fives '' or 
4x5, instead of, as with us, " two tens'' or 2 x 10. In the 
composition of the higher numbers many irregularities exist. 
This will be readily understood when it is remembered that 
so close at home as France the old simple words " septante," 
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^^ octante/^ nonante/^ have been discarded for the cumbrous 
paraphrases " soixante-dix^' or 60 + 10 ; '^ quatre-vingts" or 
4 X 20; " quatre-vingt. dix''' or 4 x 20+10; so that as a 
climax we g^et for niDetj-nine^ instead of as in English 9 x 
10+9, '^quatre-vingt-dix-neuf^' or 4 x 20 + 10 + 9. 

Next secure the personal pronouns I, thou, he, &c., also l 
their cases, (if they have any) of me, to me, &c. 

The reason why these should be looked after so early is 
because, if you should be prevented from recording more than 
this, you will at any rate have secured those portions of the 
language which are, a priori^ most likely to afford resem- 
blances and connections with other languages. 

Having got the numerals and pronouns, inquire the names 
of as large a number of common objects as your time allows ; 
also names of relationships, parts of the body, and so collect 
a vocabulary of nouns. This will not be difficult. In the 
case of verbs, however, there is this difficulty, that in most 
Indo-Germanic languages the verb is quoted under its infini- 
tive form in our dictionaries. Thus, in looking out a word we 
should look for mama not martd, giriftan, not giram, aimer , 
noifaimey and so on. Now to the savage, whose language 
is unwritten and uncultivated, grammatical distinctions 
are unknown, and it would be useless to ask him any ques- 
tions about them. If you use the most familiar tense 
in Hindustani, the imperative, and ask, say, a Kole the 
equivalent of '^ bolo,^^ he will tell you '^ abbenkakaji^' or 
'^ kajee^ben,*' from which it would be difficult to extract 
the fact that the word " kajitea'^ means to speak, and that all 
the forms of the verb are derived from the root " kajee/' 
Any attempt to make a Kole understand what you want to 
know in this respect, would only result in intense, bewilder- 
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ment. The best way is to set to work with a Ipt of sen" 
tenees in whicli the verb occurs in a variety of forms \ a sub- 
sequent analysis of these sentences will give the result sought 
for. The system on which sentences are formed will also be 
learnt in this way with great ease. And from this wiU be 
derived a facility of extracting the root from any number of 
forms^ while the sentences themselves will afford most, if not 
all, of the forms of the other parts of speech. 

The changes which occur in the Turanian languages from 
euphonic causes are very numerous and perplexing; the chief 
rule is that the vowels in a word follow the first vowel, thus 
in Turkish the termination '^unji^^ becomes ^'inji^^ when< 
added to a word containing the vowel t, as '^birinji,^^ first ; and 
in Hungarian vowels are divided into two classes, and vowels 
of two different classes may not occur in the same word. 

Languages of the Turanian family are particularly rich in 
participles, and express by this means many sentences which 
in other languages would have to be expressed by relative 
and other pronouns. 

With regard to languages of the Aryan family, all that \b 
necessary is to find out to which of the six or seven principal 
languages of the Indie class they are to be aifiliated. With 
a grammar of this principal language in one^s hand it will 
be easy to note the divergences from the classical standard of 
the language, which is about all that remains to be investi* 
gated*. 

To complete the record of a language it is necessary to 
note the exact l^ality in which it is spoken, and the area 
over which it extends j also anything that can be gathered as 

^ But eee the chftpter on Dialeots, p. 37* 
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to where the tribe originally came from, and whether it is in 
any way connected with neighbouring tribes. 

It is also important to observe the habitaal style of pro- 
nunciation and accent ; whether short, sharp, and chippy like 
Hindustani, or soft, mumbling, and drawling like Punjabi : 
or broad and requiring much muscular action of cheeks and 
jaws like Bengali. The habit of pronunciation peculiar to 
a people often accounts for dialectic variations, such as that 
which has led the Punjabi to say iahdd, kahnddy and iahn'dy 
where the Hindustani says kahtd and the Bengali kahitechhe. 

I had at first intended to add some remarks on the analysis 
of language, that is to say, on the process by which the 
component parts of a language are taken to pieces and exa- 
mined, and compared with cognate dialects with a view to 
fixing the position of the language in the scheme of general 
philology j but, upon second thoughts, I have judged it better 
to omit this, as it would lead me to greater lengths than the 
limits of this slight sketch would justify ; and because this 
process is one which an ordinary observer would be unable 
to carry on without a very extensive acquaintance with lin- 
guistic science. The business of the traveller and general 
observer is for the most part confined to recording what passes 
before his eyes or ears, and the tedious processes of the 
philological laboratory have very little attraction for the 
world in general. 



APPENDIX A. 



I give here the first ten numerals of most of the Hima- 
layan languages^ as also those of the Assam frontier tribes 
and Kole dialects, for purposes of comparison, and to show 
how intimate a connection exists between these dialects. 

The numerals are selected as being those parts of speech 
which retain their forms with the greatest tenacity, and oflfer 
the most obvious similarities. 
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For these lists I am indebted to Latham, Caldwell, Dr. 
Cainpbell, and others. 



APPENDIX B. 



I subjoin a list of the personal pronouns in a few of the 
leading Turanian dialects. The pronouns^ like the numerals^ 
possess wonderful tenacity^ and offer one of the best means 
of determining the class to which a language should be 
referred. 



Turkish*. 


Tibetan*. 


Chinese*. 


Tamil*. 


I ben. 

thou sen. 

he 

she >ol. 

it J 

we biz. 
ye siz. 
they anlar. 


Dga 
khyod. 

kho. 

ngachag. 

khyodchag. 

khochag. 


ngo. 
ni. 

t'a. 

ngoman. 

niman. 

taman 


nftn. 
ni. 

r avan. 
< aval, 
(adii. 
n&m. 
nir, 
avar. 



Gond*. 


Brahui*. 


Milchan^. 


Magajf. 


I nunnd». 

thou ima. 

he ] 

she >wur. 

it j 

we amat (m^r.) 

ye imat (imS*r.) 

they wurg. 


I. 

ni. 

da. 

• 

nan. 

num. 

dafk. 


r 

no. 

kishang. 

kina. 

nogonda. 


nga-ngoi-ngoichu. 
nang. 

hose. 

kan. 

nahakoi. 

hosko. 



^ This is given as a specimen of the Turanian family, Turkic class* 

^k ^ and ^ Turanian family, Himalayan class. 

^ Turanian family, Tungusic class, Eastern branch. 

* and • Ditto, Dravidian class. 

'^ Kole Class. 
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